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Come to Harrah’s and be enter- 
tained at two luxury resort 
hotels by the world’s greatest 
stars. Dine in your choice of 
eight fine restaurants. Take 
advantage of all the outdoor 
recreation ...and all the indoor 
fun. Discover the 24 hour action 
and excitement that is Harrah’s 
world: Then visit’ Hatrah-s 
Automobile Collection in Reno, 
the largest automobile museum 
anywhere, with over 1,100 an- 
tique, vintage; classic and 
special interest cars on display. 
Plus, airplanes; \boatssang 
motorcycles. 

Beautiful accommodations, 
exciting shows, excellent dining 
rooms and prompt, courteous 
service make Harrah’s a great 
placé*to scomestosiiiemarenny 
time of the year 


Hotels and Casinos 
Reno and Lake Tahoe 


24-Hour, 7-dayreservation service: toll free from Calif., Ore., Utah, Idaho & Ariz. 800-648-3773. In Nevada & other states: 702-329-4422. 














Bet on it. 


When you swing from the chair lift at the 

9700 foot summit of Slide Mountain, you’re in 
the center of the nation’s largest concentration of 
fine ski facilities. Strung out along the Sierra 
ridges is a network of 16 ski resorts with 

59 chair lifts. Every level of skiing, from beginning 
to championship, is only a short ride away over 
modern all-weather highways. 


A ski holiday in Nevada is more than spectacular 
skiing. It’s beautiful scenery. Imagine topping 

a ridge and looking down on Lake Tahoe half a 
mile below, or over the Sierra. Imagine unbelievably 
clear skies and warm sunshine most of the 
180-day-long season. 


Nevada’s exciting cities provide after-ski activity 
unmatched anywhere else in the world. Reno, 

the host city for the 1960 Winter Olympics, 

is at the foot of this giant ski complex. In Southern 
Nevada the Las Vegas Strip is only 45 minutes 
away from the great powder snow of Lee Canyon. 


Skiing in Nevada has a dimension that you just 
can’t find anywhere else. Bet on it. 








For information 
fill out the coupon below and send it to: 


Nevada Dept. of Economic Development 


Travel/Tourism Division 
Carson City, Nevada 89701 
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Pick your winning combination of Nevada | 
recreations on the wheel (Circle your 

choice.) We'll send you complete informa- | 
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Any date in 1975. Are you ready for it? If not it’s time ; : : a 3 

to order your Nevada Engagement calendar. Our 

shipment is in and we are ready to fill your order. If you 5 6 7 8 9 il 
liked the 1974 calendar you will be absolutely thrilled 

with this new edition. And, best of all, it’s still priced is 4 15 17 18 
at a measly $2.00. Just fill in the form below. While 

you're at it you might also want a gift subscription 

and/or binder — just check the appropriate squares. 19.20, 2k 22 24 es 
CALENDARS — Only $2.00 26 27 «2B OD St 


SUBSCRIPTIONS to Nevada Magazine — Four excit- 
ing all-color issues — $4.00, U.S. & Canada; $5.00 
Foreign 


BINDERS — To accommodate 16 issues of Nevada 
Magazine — $5.00 

SIGN GIFT CARDS FROM 
TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED $ 





MY NAME SECOND GIFT 


(_] Enter order for me L] Gifts only [] Calendar [| Binder [J Subscription 


Calendar Subscription 
UO [] Binder W ; 


name 


PVA © address 
address city 
city 

sign card 


FIRST GIFT THIRD GIFT 
[] Calendar [] Binder’ [] Subscription [] Calendar [] Binder  ([_] Subscription 
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LAKE TAHOE 


HARRAH’S 
Smothers Brothers, Florence Henderson, 
Dec. 20 - Jan. 5 
Frank Sinatra, Jan. 10-12; Feb. 14-17 
Bill Cosby, Jan. 17-19 
Dionne Warwicke, Jim Stafford, Jan. 24-26 
Don Rickles, Olivia Newton John, 
Jan. 30 - Feb. 2 
Totie Fields, Bert Convy, Feb. 7-9 
Charlie Rich, Feb..21-23 
Roy Clark, Feb. 28 - Mar. 2 
Bob Newhart, Mar. 7-9 
Smothers Brothers, Mar. 14-16 
Wayne Newton, Mar. 21 - Apr. 10 


HARVEY'S 


Ron Rose, Jan. 17-31; Mar. 1 - Apr. 30 
Frank Conte, Feb. 1-15 
Bill Page, Feb. 16-27 


SAHARA TAHOE 


Dean Martin, Dec. 27-30 

Shecky Greene, Don Cherry, Dec. 31 
Diahann Carroll, Gabe Kaplan, Jan. 10-12 
Trini Lopez, Today’s Children, Jan. 17-19 
Gladys Knight and The Pips, Feb. 14-16 


RENO-SPARKS 
CARSON CITY 


JOHN ASCUAGA’S NUGGET 


Red Skelton, Dec. 27-31 
Roger Miller, Feb. 6-8 


HAROLDS CLUB 


Herb Jeffries, Cork Proctor, 
Dec. 10 - Jan. 5 
Pete Barbutti, Jan. 7 - Feb. 5 


HARRAH’S 

John Davidson, Dec. 20 - Jan. 5 

Dionne Warwicke, Jan. 6-15 

Vikki Carr, Jan. 16-29 

Jack Jones, George Kirby, Jan. 30 - Feb. 12 
Totie Fields, Bert Convy, Feb. 13-19 

Rich Little, Lou Rawls, Feb. 20-26 

Bob Newhart, Feb. 27 - Mar. 5 

Roy Ciark, Mar. 6-19 

Connie Stevens, Mar. 20 - Apr. 2 


ORMSBY HOUSE 


The Esquires, thru Jan. 12 
Tony Soraci, thru Jan. 5 
Bill Page, Jan. 19 - Feb. 14 


JESSIE BECK’S RIVERSIDE 
Frankie Fanelli, Dec. 4-31 





LAS VEGAS 


ALADDIN 


Barry Ashton’s Vive Paris! 


CAESARS PALACE 


Paul Anka, Dec. 19 - Jan. 8 

Steve Lawrence and Eydie Gorme, 
Feb. 6-26 

Johnny Carson, Feb. 27 - Mar. 5 

Andy Williams, Mar. 6-19 


CIRCUS CIRCUS 


Continous Circus Acts 


DESERT INN 


Juliet Prowse, Jan Murray, 
thru Dec. 2; Jan. 21 - Feb. 17 
Bobbie Gentry, Dec. 27 - Jan. 20 


DUNES 
Casino De Paris ’75 


FLAMINGO HILTON 


Tony Bennett, Milt Kamen, Dec. 26 - Jan. 1 
Lovelace Watkins, Charlie Callas, 

Jan. 2-22 
Sandler & Young, Jan. 23 - Feb. 19 


FREMONT 


Minsky’s Burlesque 


FRONTIER 


Robert Goulet, Foster Brooks, Dec. 26-31 
Roy Clark, Diana Trask, Buck Trent, 
an. 1-22 
Wayne Newton, Feb. 6 - Mar. 5 
Robert Goulet, Mar. 6 - Apr. 2 


HACIENDA 


Spice on Ice 


HOLIDAY CASINO 
The Wild World of Burlesque 


LANDMARK 
The Mickey Finn Show 





It's a busy Totie Fields who headlines Las Vegas’ Sahara 
Dec. 27 through Jan. 16 and April 3 through 16; 
Harrah's, Lake Tahoe, Feb. 7-9, then 

Harrah's Reno, Feb. 13-19. 


Andy Williams will be wowing patrons at Caesars, 
Las Vegas, Mar. 6 through 19. 









LAS VEGAS HILTON 


Ann Margret, Dec. 20 - Jan. 13 
Charlie Rich, Jan. 14-25 
Liberace, Feb. 10 - Mar. 3 
Glen Campbell, Mar. 4-17 


THE MINT 


Renee Lee, Peter Urquidi 


MGM GRAND 


Shirley MacLaine, Dec. 25 - Jan. 21 
Dean Martin, Jan. 22-28 

Shecky Greene, Jan. 29 -Feb.11 
Sergio Franchi, Dick Capri, Feb. 12 - Mar. 4 
Helen Reddy, Mar. 19 - Apr. 1 


RIVIERA 


Don Rickles, The Mills Brothers, 
Dec. 13 - Jan. 8 
The 5th Dimension, Bill Withers, Jan. 9-22 
Engelbert Humperdinck, Dick Capri, 
Jan. 23 -Feb.5 
Dionne Warwicke, Feb. 6-19 
Petula Clark, The Stylists, 
Feb. 20 - Mar. 12 
Don Rickles, Mar. 13 - Apr. 2 
Burt Bacharach, Apr. 3-16 


SAHARA 


Totie Fields, Jerry Vale, Dec. 27 - Jan. 16 
Jim Nabors, Charo, Jan. 17- 30; Mar. 13-26 
Rowan & Martin, san. 31 - Feb. 13; 

Mar. 27 - Apr. 2 
Buddy Hackett, Eddie Fisher, Feb. 14-26 
Jerry Lewis, Feb. 27 - Mar. 12 
Totie Fields, Apr. 3-16 
Eddy Arnold, eorge Gobel, Apr. 17-30 
Buddy Hackett, May 1-14 


SANDS 


Wayne Newton, Dave Barry, 
Dec. 26 - Feb. 4 
Robert Goulet, Feb. 5- Mar. 4 
Rich Little, Foster Brooks, Mar. 5- Apr. 1 


STARDUST 
Le Lido de Paris 


THUNDERBIRD 
Leslie Uggams, Dec. 26 - Jan. 1; Jan. 9-29 


TROPICANA 


Folies Bergere 


UNION PLAZA 


Broadway Entertainment 





name 





of Nevada Magazine 

1964 to and including 1972 
complete in Nevada blue 
binders. 


These collector sets are 
soing fast and will never be Send check or money order to: NEVADA MAGAZINE 


reprinted, 1973 and 1974 | CARSON CITY, NEVADA 89701 | 


address 





city state Zip 





copies are also available. 


|, Order Now 


L] Centennial 1964 through Winter 1968 
lOtseties inpeattin binder... ¢les.o<-2.- 650 $57.00 


L] Spring 1969 through Winter 1972 


IG tssuesun Deautiul DINdeMm.. 44.5. wesc 4 eae $21.00 
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Photos by Jim Reinheller 


At 4:10 on the afternoon of October 9, 1974, an ominous message — 
the first of its kind in the history of Nevada — was tapped out from the 
U.S. Weather Service Office. It warned residents of Nye and northern 
Lincoln counties that they “should be prepared to move to a place 
of safety if funnel clouds or threatening conditions are sighted.” 
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| 4 continued 
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A tornado funnel takes shape near 
Ft. Churchill. Scores of these small 
but potentially damaging tornadoes 
go unseen throughout the state 
each year. 


What caused the alert was a full- 
fledged tornado. Sighted northeast of 
Yucca Flat and moving northward, there 
was some chance that it might hit Tono- 
pah. The weather alert warned that if it 
did, severe damage and loss of life could 
be expected. None of that happened. 
Thanks to the mountainous terrain it 
would have had to cross, the land broke 
up the tornado before it reached any 
populated area. By 6:15 p.m. the danger 
had passed and the warning was can- 
celled. 

Although that tornado alert was 
unique in Nevada, the tornado itself was 
not. At least 12 twisters have been 
sighted in the state since the first one 
was officially reported in the spring of 
1947. It is now well-established that 
many more—perhaps hundreds—have 
occurred. They have gone unnoticed, 
unknown, because they have roared in 
lonely violence across a vast and largely 
empty 110,000 square-mile landscape. 
And since most of its 500,000 permanent 
residents even now are bunched in its 
few cities and towns, tornadoes have 
caused slight damage in Nevada. 

A classic example was the so-called 
“Sky Ranch Tornado,” which formed 
about 12:40 on the afternoon of April 18, 


8 


1949, some 15 miles north of Reno. It 
was of a stature to command the respect 
of midwestern tornado veterans. When 
it touched the ground near Dry Lake, its 
base was estimated to be about 200 feet 
in diameter. ““The funnel was coal black 
with debris,” said a witness, “and it 
made a tremendous roaring and hissing 
sound, and could be heard two miles 
away. Twisted and torn juniper trees 
and desert sage gave evidence to the 
fact that the tornado was sufficiently 
well-developed to have destroyed any 
buildings which might have been in its 
path.” 

But none was. By the time the tor- 
nado had moved slowly over the divide 
between Lemmon Valley and Spring 
Valley, it had done nothing more than 
hiss, roar and tear at those junipers and 
sagebrush. When it finally broke up 
against the hills on the eastern side of 
Spring Valley, it had traveled a path 
totaling 12 miles in length, enough to 
leave half the buildings ina Kansas town 
in kindling wood, and some of its inhab- 
itants dead. But here, no one was in- 
jured, and the only damage to man-made 
objects was limited to the removal of a 
skylight from the south hangar of the 
Reno Sky Ranch. 

The only Nevada tornado ever photo- 
graphed also was the only one to hit a 
community head on, It was on May 26, 
1964, that the people of Mason Valley 


saw an unprecedented sight—a tornado 





roaring through the main streets of Yer- 
ington. It crushed buildings and lifted 
heavy structures—a large granary con- 
taining heavy machinery was moved 
eight feet away from its base. Livestock 
was badly scattered, but actual loss of 
life was limited to one pig. Physical 
damage ran into several thousand dol- 
lars. 

As will be detailed later, big tearing 
winds are a major feature of Nevada 
climate, but tornadoes are rare. The high 
mountain and desert country, plus the 
lack of heavy humidity, prevent the easy 
formation of major twisters. And yet 
another kind of twister is a common 
sight in the broad reaches of Nevada’s 
desert valleys. Small whirlwinds, called 
“dust devils,” stirred into visible and 
harmless funnel patterns by vagrant 
breezes, twirl briefly across a bit of land- 
scape, and then disappear, leaving no 
more trace than a vanished rainbow. 

The fact that tornadoes are rare while 
dust devils (and big winds) are com- 
mon may seem contradictory. It would 
be in areas with more “normal” climates. 
But thanks to the close relationship of 
the Pacific Ocean and the high moun- 
tains so near it, a tremendous diversity 
in weather patterns is the rule rather 
than the exception in Nevada. Not only 
within short geographical distances, but 
even within specific areas, the contrasts 
are like night and day. In the northern 
two-thirds of the state, temperature 


variations of between 50° and 60° every 
24 hours are routine year round, Sum- 
mer temperatures in this high desert 
country can run between 90° and 100° 
daily for a month or more—and yet it is 
a rare night that doesn’t cool off enough 
to make it necessary for the man or 
woman who went to sleep under just a 
sheet to pull up a blanket in the wee 
hours. In winter, nighttime tempera- 
tures can drop below zero—and, again, 
for a month on end they may stay below 
freezing during the day. Yet, on most of 
those days, the businessman who leaves 
home wearing a topcoat in the morning, 
and who may have had to scrape frost 
off his car windshield, can leave the coat 
in his office when he goes out to lunch. 
He can drive to the restaurant with the 
car window open to cut down the tem- 
perature which has built to uncomfort- 
able high levels in the hot sun. 

Even more striking are the changes 
experienced when traveling short dis- 
tances. Unlikely as it seems, it is pos- 


sible within a few hours during certain | 


times of the year to go through almost 
the four seasons, climatically. In the 
process, one can experience virtually 
every type of weather short of a hurri- 
cane—or one of those rare tornadoes. 
Since even Nevadans tend to take this 
remarkable diversity for granted, let’s 
take a trip: 


It is 9:00 o’clock on a clear January 
morning, and you are in Fallon, some 60 
miles east of Carson City. The tempera- 
ture is brisk, but not penetrating at 50°. 
Driving westward on your way to San 
Francisco, you note the sharp clarity of 
the air, etching the rugged edges and 
flowing contours of the brown desert 
hills. The sky above radiates that fa- 
mous deep blue typical of the American 
mountain West, so brilliant that it gives 
the impression of being .three-dimen- 
sional, 

Up ahead, however, hovering over the 
Sierra Nevada range, lies a thickening 
blanket of clouds. The peaks are 
shrouded, but you can see their flanks, 
heavy with previous snows. By the time 
you get to Carson, 4,700 feet high, that 
celebrated three-dimensional blue sky 
is no longer visible to earthbound eyes. 
As you start up Clear Creek grade, the 
first rain splatters your windshield, 
gently at first, then harder. The land- 
scape changes. Suddenly the desert tones 
of sagebrush and bitterbrush have been 
replaced with pine forests sprinkled with 
aspen and a few other kinds of deciduous 
trees. If you didn’t know better, you 
would believe that you had been quickly 


hy tights 

















Two typical views illustrating the 
diverse cloud formations that 
embellish Nevada skies. 
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An ideal spring day in northern 
Nevada (top). A healthy snow pack 
assures abundant water for the 
summer months. ; 

Heavy with moisture, a dense cloud 
bank rolls over the Sierra into 
Washoe Valley (above). 


transported to a different part of the 
country. 

“Chains or snow tires required three 
miles ahead,” reads a sign you pass. Hard 
to believe; this is almost like a spring 
rain. But sure enough, the rain gradu- 
ally becomes mixed with snow, and as 
you near Spooner’s Summit (elevation 
just over 7,000 feet) it is snowing heav- 
ily and the road is covered. If you have 
snow tires, you don’t have to go through 
the unpleasant procedure of “chaining 
up.” This is one example why Nevadans 
have a healthy respect for weather, and 
are prepared for anything. And it is why 
those who don’t know of the great diver- 
sity and quick changes are forced to 
help service stations along the route 
make a good living renting or selling 
chains. 

On the other side of Spooner’s Sum- 
mit the normally postcard-blue Lake 
Tahoe lies steel gray. Its surface, at 
6,225 feet above sea level, stretches more 
than 20 miles to the north, making it one 
of the largest high mountain lakes in the 
world, You can’t tell that by sight now, 
because the heavy snowfall quickly 
molds the shoreline into a gray curtain. 
But there is enough visibility along the 
part of the highway near the lake, just 
inside California, to see ghostly waves 
pounding the shore; the wind, which 
started to rise west of Fallon, has picked 
up considerably. 

Now comes the grade up Echo Sum- 
mit, The atmosphere assumes blizzard 
proportions, as the thick snow “falls” 
almost horizontally. There is no land- 
scape anymore; the driving snow blends 
with that on the ground in a grayish 
version of the “whiteout.” It’s hard to 
tell how steeply your car is climbing, and 
you almost have to feel your way up the 
grade. 

Despite the treacherous passage, you 
do make it over Echo Summit at last. 
Now the grade is easier. The snowfall 
lightens and even the wind drops to 
sporadic gusts. You can see the land- 
scape again. Barren rocks and soaring 
pines, looking like shadows in the gloom, 
reach up the mountainsides to disap- 
pear into the clouds above. 

Gradually the snow changes to a 
gentle rain, then stops altogether. 
Patches of blue show in the sky and the 
air around you seems damper, bearing a 
new freshness, The landscape itself 
seems gentler—and it is, because these 
western slopes of the Sierra are on the 
“hinge” side of the tearing upheaval 


which eons ago convulsed the earth and 


tossed it as high as 14,000 feet above sea 
level in some areas to form the sharp 


Record cold of —50° 
January 8, 1937 at 
San Jacinto Ranch O 
















WINNEMUCCA 
O 
Record high 102° 
Record low —-28° 
Highest wind 58 mph. 
ie) 
s 
TORNADO eo 
at Sky Ranch > 
April 18, 1949 2 
¥ RENO % 
Record high 106° 
@ Record low —19° 
~=Highest wind 80 mph. 
WASHOK ZEPHYR” (2.) 
/ MOARSON ELY 
“CITY Record high 99° 
S TORNADO Record low — 28° 
Damaged Yerington Highest wind 74 mph. 


May 26, 1964 


“TONOPAH LOW” (1.) 


© TONOPAH 





TORNADO 
Oct. 9, 1974 


1.) The phenomenon commonly called 
the ‘““Tonopah Low’ is a prevalent low 
pressure area with a current of cold, moist 
air moving slowly in a counter-clockwise 
direction. It is prominent in the winter 
months and is responsible for isolated and 
unpredictable snowfalls, often with very Record high of 122° 
heavy snows falling in a matter of hours. June 23, 1954 at 
Though the ‘low’ is centered over the Overton C) 
Tonopah area, it often extends over 
hundreds of miles. Its effects are felt most 
along the eastern slopes of the Sierra, 
northward to Reno. 


LAS VEGAS © 


(2.) The “Washoe Zephyr’ is a particularly Record high 116° 
strong and persistent wind that sweeps Record low 8° 
down the eastern side of the Sierra between Highest wind 64 mph. 
Reno and Carson City during the summer O snowfall of 9” 
months. The wind looses its velocity in two days, Jan. 4 & 5, 1974 
over the Virginia Mountains but often makes 

hazardous, driving for campers and trailers 

in Washoe Valley on U.S. 395. A similar 

cold winter wind is also common in the area. 








eastern escarpment. 

Most striking of all are the long-range 
results of what is obviously a different 
climate. Even now, in winter, you look 
out of your moving car onto lush green 
undergrowth; on bright lawns and green 
fields. Fruit trees may be blossoming and 
brilliant flowers, which elsewhere bloom 
only in spring and summer, flourish in 
the moist air. This condition exists as 
you move straight across the breadth of 
the Sacramento Valley flatlands. The 
sun comes through, but here at sea level, 
the patches of blue are much paler than 
they were at the higher altitudes east of 
the Sierra. As you approach the Bay 
Area, the humidity increases and sud- 
denly, beyond the coastal hills, there is 
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A distant squawl in the desert is 
always an impressive sight for 
travelers. A rainbow decorates the 


arid landscape for a few moments (left). 


another climate change: An afternoon 
fog is rolling in across San Francisco. 


People who live in this remarkable 
part of the Far West know that such a 
journey is no fantasy. Even a journey 
from Las Vegas west to Los Angeles 
(although less dramatic in terms of cli- 
mate change because of lower altitudes 
and warmer southerly weather pattern 
influences) would still show enough 
variation to be unique to any midwest- 
ern flatlander. And since in most sec- 
tions of the country, he can drive for a 
thousand miles or more without experi- 
encing such a drastic contrast, why does 
he find it in such a condensed space-time 
contest? 

~The answer: Topography. 

The Great Basin (which includes 
Nevada) is almost unique in the world 
because of the configuration of its 
boundaries and the effects of the weather 
around it. The Sierra Nevada Mountains 
on the state’s western border, and the 
Spring Mountains rising more than 
10,000 feet immediately above the west- 


ern border of the Vegas Valley, act as 





almost solid barriers against moisture- 
laden storms moving eastward from the 
Pacific Ocean into all of Nevada, With- 
out these barriers, the state would have 
weather similar to that in the Great 
Plains. In fact, say the experts, back in 
prehistoric times, before that great Si- 
erra Nevada and Spring Mountain up- 
heaval, Nevada was exceedingly humid. 
Then the primordial Lake Lahontan 
spread its vast waters all through the 
Great Basin, Vegetation was lush, dino- 
saurs roamed the land, and giant red- 
wood trees grew in a huge forest 100 
miles north of what is now Reno. 

One would never know that now. 
Over the millions of years the huge lake 
has shrunk to relatively small remnants 
—mainly Pyramid and Walker Lakes— 
and that wet land around it has become 
high, dry, rugged desert country. The 
lush vegetation is gone; even irrigation 
waters from the snows of the high 
mountains can bring back only a hint of 
those tropical jungles. And so, what 
must have been a magnificent redwood 
stand in the North was not seen by man 
until it had turned into petrified wood, 
lying like any other rock under the bril- 
liant, brutal desert sunlight. 

Even in terms of millions of years a 
complete reversal in climate like that is 
awesome to contemplate. What accounts 


for it is the fact that the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains are unique in North Amer- 
ica. A continuous barrier stretching 400 
miles, they are this continent’s longest 
and most impressive single range. The 
Rockies, by contrast, are actually a 
collection of mountain ranges, with 
many gaps between them; the longest 
continuous barrier in the Rockies is only 
half as long as the whole Sierra Nevada. 
Moreover, the high peaks of the Rockies 
rise only about 7,000 feet above the 
Great Plains, but the peaks of the Sierra 
tower nearly 11,000 feet over the Great 
Central Valley of California. This un- 
usual geographical configuration gives 
the range the ability to stop most of the 
heavily saturated Pacific storms in their 
tracks. What water fails to fall on the 
lush valleys to their west, the mountains 
are likely to take. Death Valley, lying 
directly east of 14,000-foot Mt. Whitney, 
highest peak in the Sierra, is the desert 
with the most extreme result, but the 
same almost totally arid conditions ex- 
tend into the lower Amargosa Desert of 
Nevada and across the whole southern 
half of the state. 

The differences in precipitation values 
that come from this topographical phe- 
nomenon are almost too extreme to be- 
lieve. The Sierra Nevada Mountains 
average the highest annual snowfall of 
any range in the 48 contiguous states— 
500 inches a year, the equivalent of 
about 50 inches of rain. (Greatest snow- 
fall ever recorded there was 800 inches 
at Tamarack, Alpine County, not far 
over the Nevada border in California.) 
But directly to the east lies a whole state 
whose 110,000 square miles record an 
average annual rainfall of only about 
nine inches—less than one-tenth the 
precipitation on that immediately ad- 
jacent, narrow barrier. And yet that 
average, too, is made up of extreme 
variations in amounts of rainfall in spe- 
cific localities, some of which are next- 
door neighbors. For instance, while the 
western edge of Washoe Valley, at the 
foot of the Sierra, gets a precipitation of 
about 22 inches a year, the eastern edge, 
only about four miles away in a direct 
line, averages a mere five inches, less 
than one-fourth as much. 

But averages can be misleading, too. 
One Nevada weatherman tells a classic 
true story which illustrates not only the 
dramatic extreme of dryness in the state, 
but also how weather can be just as 
capricious in defying established pat- 
terns here as anywhere else. The story 
concerns a remote area in Central Ne- 
vada from which the weather bureau 
received regular reports. One day the 





bureau published the rather startling 
fact that the area had not received one 
drop of precipitation for 30 years. 

And on that day, it rained. 


The main reason that weather and 
temperature patterns vary so widely 
across the state as a whole is that 
Nevada itself is one of the most moun- 
tainous states in the union. Just as the 
major ranges of the West collect most of 
the moisture that storms pick up from 
the Pacific Ocean, so do the rugged 
ranges that stretch across Nevada 
sharply affect local air currents and be- 





Cigar shaped “wave clouds” (left) 
are peculiar to areas on the eastern 
slopes of the Sierra and Rocky 
Mountains. They predict western 
winds. 


“Pogonip” is the ancient Paiute 
name for frozen fog (below). 
Residents of northern Nevada may 
awaken to find their surroundings 
transformed into a fairyland on 
winter mornings. 





come the key factor in distributing 
whatever moisture is left. And the farther 
east the ranges are, the more they have 
to work with, because as the clouds pass 
from west to east, they pick up more 
moisture coming in from the Gulfs of 
California and Mexico far to the south. 
Like the Rockies beyond them, the Ne- 
vada mountains several hundred miles 
to the east of the Sierra also get heavy 
snowfall. The net result is that the east- 
ern and northeastern parts of the state 
are generally wetter than the west and 
south. 

Altitude and land contours. These are 
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A pleasant spring day at Lake Tahoe 
suddenly reverted to winter with 
this sudden snowfall. 


A summer storm (opposite) can 
bring relief to a sweltering Las Vegas 
but bolts of lightning and deafening 
thunder claps upset tourists on 

this particular evening. 
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the factors which make the chief dif- 
ference in the entire Nevada climate. A 
matter of a few hundred feet, up or 
down, can be far more important in 
making for a successful garden than the 
most magical green thumb. Minden, for 
instance, in the Carson Valley south of 
Carson City, is 4,720 feet above sea 
level, and has an average growing season 
of 104 days. Carson City itself, a bare 
15 miles to the north, lies a shade lower 
—4,650 feet—and its growing season 1s 
almost a month longer—132 days av- 
erage. Frosts are common even in sum- 
mertime in the valleys, and in winter, 
there is just enough moisture in the air 
to turn lawns, shrubs and the wind- 
shields of parked automobiles white with 
frost crystals. And when there is a fog, 
which happens often in the wintertime, 
it will freeze on trees, giving the bare 
branches an unreal, fairyland beauty. 
Called “pogonip” by the Paiute Indians, 
this freezing fog is peculiar to areas east 
of the mountains and is rarely found 
elsewhere. 

Within the valleys themselves, the 
lowest point is generally where the cold- 


John Bardwell 





est air settles. But sometimes the pres- 
ence of man changes all that. A good 
example is Reno, which lies at the nadir 
of the Truckee Meadows, yet has a grow- 
ing season that runs about 30 days 
longer than do the areas immediately 
surrounding it. Reason: the buildings, 
the traffic and the concrete in town 
absorb heat, making the low point 
warmer than it would be under natural 
conditions, 

It is this inversion—cold air trapped 
in pockets created by surrounding hills 
—which causes not only a difference in 
growing seasons, but increases the smog 
potential. The experts say that much of 
Nevada is particularly vulnerable to air 
pollution because the topography which 
creates these pockets in the state’s hun- 
dreds of valleys.Reno, a relatively small 
community with its some 150,000 people, 
is already struggling with a smog prob- 
lem which is comparable to that of 
larger cities. Even some of Nevada’s 
smaller towns experience smog to an un- 
usually high degree in view of the 
lack of industry and relatively small 
populations. 

The saving grace comes back to wind 
—not of the tornado variety, but of 
enough upper air violence to have a 
strong effect on the land. The “Sierra 
wave,” similar in action to a ripple in 
a stream downstream from a rock, is a 
series of huge, undulating currents oc- 
curring downwind from the Sierra Ne- 
vada range. These produce updrafts 
which can continue for long periods of 
time and make western Nevada ideal 
for sailplanes. When these currents 
move rapidly up the sides of the moun- 
tains, the updrafts become strong winds 
in the lower valleys. “Wave clouds,” 
long, cigar-shaped clouds just off the 
eastern slopes of the mountains and pe- 
culiar to the Sierra and to the Rockies, 
form to forecast that such winds may 
be on the way. 

If they arrive when thick blankets of 
smog cover the valleys, these winds are 
a blessing. But driving smog away is it’s 
only virtue—historically, Nevada wind 
became infamous long ago, and still has 
more notoriety than its smog. Mark 
Twain, a longtime resident and news- 
man in Territorial Nevada, spent con- 
siderable space in his book, Roughing It, 
complaining about what he called the 
“Washoe Zephyr.” 

Describing it as “a peculiarly scrip- 
tural wind, in that no man knoweth 
whence it cometh,” Twain explains 
that the Zephyr “comes right over the 
mountains from the west, but when 
one crosses the ridge he does not find 


any of it on the other side! It prob- 
ably is manufactured on the moun- 
taintop for the occasion, and starts 
from there. It is a pretty regular wind 
in the summertime. Its office hours 
are from two in the afternoon till two 
the next morning; and anybody ven- 
turing abroad during those 12 hours 
needs to allow for the wind or he will 
bring up a mile or two to leeward of 
the point he is aiming at.” 

Those who have had to fight the wind 
for days on end are not likely to feel that 
this is a typical Mark Twain exaggera- 
tion. They will claim that the Washoe 
Zephyr is Nevada’s answer to the Mid- 
west tornado or the South Seas’ ty- 
phoon. These winds have, in fact, had a 
history of lifting roofs, blowing great 
pieces of timber remarkable distances 
and causing annoyances to the human 
_ body and spirit. George D, Lyman, in 
his The Saga of the Comstock, went 
even further than Twain, describing the 
effects of the wind in Virginia City this 
way: : 

“There never was another wind like 
that, so diabolical, so malicious. It dis- 
dained greatcoats, shirts and jeans... 
It pursued the unfortunate biped wher- 
ever he sought cover, pursued him down 
the back of his neck, up his coat sleeve, 
down the leg of his pantaloons, into his 
boots. ... 

“Once this gale picked up a donkey 
from where he was grazing on the side 
of Sun Mountain, lifted him hundreds 
of feet into the air, then whirled him 
away toward the desert. As he sailed 
over the cabin of his erstwhile master, 
the poor brute stretched forth his neck 
to its greatest extent and brayed in 
heart-rendering tones.” 


Well, even the most windblown Ne- 
vadan will admit that this story has 
more hot air than the Washoe Zephyr. 
But he will also admit to experiencing 
severe tuggings and pullings, and ac- 
cept it as part of the price of living 
where he does. 

And then he will probably tell you 
that the price is well worth it. Not only 
is there that “double diversity” of wide 
ranges of climatic changes in both geo- 
graphic distance and local tempera- 
tures, but there is that rich icing on the 
cake — low humidity. That means far 
less discomfort in both hot and cold 
weather than is possible in damper areas. 
Prof. Wendell Mordy, formerly director 
of the Desert Research Institute in Reno, 
pointed out that Nevada enjoys a poor 
reputation for climate because outsiders 
relate the temperatures they read about 


with what they have in their areas. But 
those temperatures don’t show what is 
officially called the “Temperature Hu- 
midity Index” which, as Mordy said, 
should more accurately and under- 
standably be termed by its original 
name, the “discomfort index.” 

Even Las Vegas, said Prof. Mordy, 
which has a reputation for its brutal 
summer temperatures of 105 degree- 
plus days, is more comfortable than 
most of the eastern and midwestern 
United States, for two reasons: (1) the 
air is remarkably dry; and (2) the tem- 
peratures there, as they do all over the 
state, drop sharply at night, Thus, says 
Mordy: “Hawaii’s much touted climate 
which draws thousands and thousands 
of visitors each year offers fewer hours 
per year of human comfort than does 
Nevada.” And, he adds, the ‘“‘discomfort 
index shows New York is uncomfortable 
two-and-a-half times as much as Reno, 
or as half of Nevada is in July. Three- 
fourths of the United States has more 
uncomfortably warm weather than 
Nevada—and this doesn’t say anything 
about our warm sun in winter.” 

Outsiders read of a 20-degree below 
zero temperature in Reno and equate it 
with the same temperature in Minne- 
apolis, just as they compare a 95-degree 





Nevada temperature with a 95-degree 
temperature in New York. And there is 
no comparison because, as Mordy ex- 
plains, “dry heat and dry cold do not 
offer the discomfort which damp heat 
and damp cold do.” But most people 
don’t know this, apparently, according 
to Mordy, so “most of the attitudes about 
desert climates are erroneous and based 
on the problems men had years back in 
surviving a summer crossing of the des- 
ert on foot or horseback. Great distances 
between water sources, little or no relief 
from the sun, insufficient knowledge 
about survival in the desert of the kind 
the Arabs or American Indians had, 
made this country hazardous indeed. 

“But while these bad impressions per- 
sist throughout the United States, great 
cities have grown up in this desert coun- 
try, such as Las Vegas, Phoenix and 
Tucson, with a substantial resort busi- 
ness even in summer.” 

To most people who have chosen 
Nevada as their home, the bad impres- 
sions are essentially minor. But Ne- 
vadans complain about their weather 
anyway, just to make sure that they 
keep their human franchise on the right 
to gripe. Nevertheless, they know in their 
hearts that they enjoy one of the most 
agreeable climates in the world. 0 


James Snebold 
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THE SPACE PLACE. 


by Thomas Michael Baugh 





The last rays of a dying sun surrendered to dusk, fol- 
lowed swiftly by the deep black velvet of night. Stars 
blazed brilliantly from horizon to horizon. 

With a collective sigh, the entranced audience relaxed 
in their plush contoured seating and fixed their eyes on the 
star spangled heavens. Another program at the Fleischman 
Atmospherium Planetarium had just begun. 

The Atmospherium Planetarium, often warmly referred 
to as “The Space Place,” has been thrilling audiences since 
its creation in 1963. This unique facility is located in Reno, 


Nevada, close to the University campus, and is rapidly 
gaining nationwide prominence for its spectacular and cre- 
ative portrayal of both heavenly and earthly events. 

The Space Place offers educational and entertaining pro- 
grams dealing with the workings of our planet as well as 
our solar system and universe. Nothing escapes the sophis- 
ticated photographic and sound equipment employed by 


the facility’s Reno-based staff. Programs range from an 
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unique historical piece concerning the star of Bethlehem 
to the spectacular ‘Fire in the Sky.’” Art Johnson, the dy- 
namic young curator, traveled to Africa during the recent 
solar eclipse in order to film ‘Fire in the Sky,” a tour de 
force of the sun. 

Physically, the Space Place is composed of three impor- 
tant components: the striking architecture, the projection 
dome and the all important production laboratories. The 
unique elliptical shape of the external structure dominates 
a low hill and never fails to catcn the eye of the traveler 
north bound on Highway 395. The arched facade of the 
building appears to rise from the hill itself, climbing higher 
and higher in an apparent attempt to reach the heavens 
that it serves so well. The ultra modern structure on the 
Reno hilltop was completed and opened to the public in 
1963. Construction was accomplished under a grant of 
$480,000.00 from the Max C. Fleischman Foundation. 

The visitor entering this imposing structure is presented 








photographs by Galen Flinn 





The Star Projector, mover of planets and galaxies. 


with a view of a large white dome rising from the floor 
and shining in the late afternoon sun. The dome is actually 
the outside shell of the large spherical projection room in 
which the latest spectacular is presented. A stairway drops 
from the entrance floor to a lower level which houses dis- 
plays dealing with topics such as the development of the 
telescope and man’s attempts to explore his own solar 
system. From this lower level the visitor enters the heart of 
the Planetarium. 

The large interior of the projection dome rises 30 feet 
above the seating level. Each visitor can choose a separate 
contour seat constructed for comfortable viewing of the 
program which is projected on the overhead dome. The 
seats are arranged in a circle around a platform supporting 
a gadget which could well have come from outer space. 
The dull black spheres and girders of the $25,000.00 star 
projector dominate the center of the room. With the star 
instrument, the operator can control the stellar constella- 
tions which play an important part in the production of 
many of the programs at the Space Place. 

The impressive star projector is just one of many pieces 
of highly complex equipment used in the actual produc- 
tion of a program. Slide projectors occupy niches spaced 
along the circular wall. Specially constructed mirrors are 
brought into play to create special movement effects. 

From the beginning, the Atmospherium Planetarium 
philosophy has been to relate the planetary and stellar 
environment in such a manner that it is meaningful to each 
of the 20,000 to 30,000 yearly visitors. Each program is 
based on the premise that man wants to know about his 
environment in terms which he can understand. Events 
such as the visit of the comet Kohoutek are used as the 
background for a program dealing with the nature and 
travels of comets. 

Productions at the Space Place run from two to three 
months. Behind these 40-60 minute programs are hun- 
dreds of man hours of work. Thousands of miles may be 
traveled to film sequences for use in a particular program. 
Some of the most interesting work, however, takes place 





in the laboratories of the facility where the concept of a 
program takes shape. Curator Johnson maintains that the 
initial idea for a program may occur during the middle of 
a meal, on a walk in the woods, or during a sleepless night. 
Once an idea is conceived, it must be translated into a 
usable form. Somehow the fantasies of the creator become 
the reality of a feature length program. Long sessions 
among the staff members, many of them students from the 
University, gradually lead to a script. Slides and film foot- 
age are selected. Background music and sound are care- 
fully considered to provide the proper mood. Timing 
is worked out to the split second. Special effects are 
worked out. 

In the laboratories, the staff carefully places a small mete- 
orite, itself a traveler from space, on a black velvet turn- 
table. Lights are moved from position to position in an 
attempt to fade out the texture of the background and 
highlight the tiny sliver of interstellar metal. With the 
scene set, the phatographer begins to film as the meteorite 
turns. Projected on the dome of the Planetarium, the visi- 
tor from interplanetary space becomes a tumbling asteroid. 
Similar techniques have been used to film the passage 
of a satellite through space. In the case of satellites and 
space craft, the technicians used detailed models of their 
subject. This attention to detail and reality is the hallmark 
of Atmospherium Planetarium programs. If the event can- 
not be filmed as it exists in nature it can generally be re- 
produced on the benches of the laboratories. 

The researchers at the Space Place are presently con- 
templating what may be one of their most difficult and 
challenging assignments, the question of intelligent life 
on other planets within the solar system. Curator Johnson’s 
eyes sparkle and his hands wave in excitement as he de- 
scribes the special effect possibilities of a program dealing 
with this question. 

The Space Place is actually the ideal location to discuss 
the possibility of life in the universe. The program en- 
titled “Is Anybody Out There?” will tackle UFO’s, the 
nature of radio signals from other galaxies and the gener- 
ation of life forms: “Is Anybody Out There?’”’ was shown 
in the summer of 1974. The present program, ‘‘The Year 
of the Comet” will run until March and will be followed 
by ‘Encounter with a Giant’ which deals with our own 
planetary colossus Jupiter. During the latter part of 1973, 
the Jet Propulsion Laboratory’s Pioneer X unmanned space 
craft flew past Jupiter. The photographic results of the fly- 
by are spectacular and will be used in the production of 
“Encounter with a Giant.’’ It looks like an exciting and in- 
formative year for the Space Place. O 


The Fleischman Atmospherium Planetarium is located 
on Highway 395, Reno’s Virginia Street, approximately two 
miles from the center of this bustling western Nevada 
community. Doors open daily to the public except Mon- 
day. Each Tuesday through Thursday, the programs begin 
at 3:00 and 7:30 p.m. An additional program is offered 
every Friday evening at 9:00 p.m. Weekend programming 
begins at 1:30, 3:00, 7:30 with the last show at 9:00 p.m. 
The admission price for the feature length spectaculars 
is anominal $1.50 for adults and $.75 for children under 12. 


Those younger than five years of age are admitted free, 


however, the Space Place offers a word of caution to par- 
ents of very young children; pointing out that a sleeping 
baby who wakes up in the middle of another galaxy, may 
be startled to say the least. 
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By Anthony Amaral 


[. 1902 Owen Wister asked in his preface 
to The Virginian: ‘‘What has become of the 
horseman of the plains, the cowpuncher, the last 
romantic figure of the soil?” 

By 1913 the answer was startlingly evident. 
The cowpunchers had stampeded to Hollywood. 

This spelled the end of the age of horse 
culture in the western United States, and except 
for that marvelous, primitive box which recorded 
images on an emulsion-covered strip of celluloid, 
we might have permanently lost this breed 
of original American folk heroes. 

But this was not to be. For in Hollywood, then 
a small, tree shaded hamlet, cowboys and 
stunt riders were premium requirements 
in a movie story line which lent itself compatibly 
to the creation of action and movement — the 
western. The cowboys’ past was the odyssey 
which gave the camera something to say. That 
this new cowboy who exchanged range dust for 
face powder became the world-wide image of the 
only American folk hero to go beyond our 
borders is beyond doubt. That this new cowboy 
quickly lost any resemblance to the old-time 
range rider is also beyond doubt. 

A slight comparison is interesting. 

Before Hollywood, and its all-encompassing 
cowboy image (and by extension, the gunfighter), 
riders were known as cowpunchers, cowhands, 


The grave countenance of William S. 
Hart (right) lent maturity to the 
western film. Though Hart’s films 
were strictly melodrama, they set a 
tone for later, more serious plots 
and characters. 


Tom Mix and Tony (left), both 
American Heroes. 





buckeroos, or vaqueros — but never cowboys. Use 
of the term goes back to colonial days and 
means just what it says— boys who herded cows. 
Frequently, these boys were toughs, and 
eventually cowboy came to describe a rowdy 
bunch, wild in their behavior. 

But the others, western men on horseback, 
were distinctly regional types. Riders of the 
southwest were cowhands; different in apparel, 
equipment, and horse-handling techniques from 
their northwest counterparts, the buckeroos. 
Landscape and climate helped dictate these 
models and differences in styles. And both these 
areas were again different in manner and 
custom from the Spanish tradition which had 
taken hold further south. 

Progress was bringing an end to the pristine 
horsemen of the West and was also changing 
the open-range techniques of cattle handling. 
Trailing cattle to market was short lived as the 
westward push continued, keeping the settler 
and farmer on the heels of the cowman. With 
each advance a little bit more of the cowman’s 
domain gave way to fences or railroad tracks. 











And curiously, the western rider type did not 
last too long. What is more, less than thirty 
thousand men and boys were actually riders in 
the West although after movies anyone who 
wore a big hat and lived way out West was 
considered a cowboy. 

About midway in the short career of these 
riders, in the 1880's, eastern magazine publishers 
found a voluptuous and lucrative subject in the 
western horsemen. Writers such as Ned Buntline 
and Prentice Ingraham, and publishing firms like 
Beedle and Adams, promulgated a legacy 
of fantastic cowboys (that’s what they called 
them) and plainsmen in great adventures to ‘‘stir 
every red-blooded American.” 

Easterners swallowed almost bug-eyed these 
burlesque perversions of the westerners, and the 
Kit Carsons, Deadwood Dicks, Mustang Grays, 
and the Wild Bill Hickoks were elevated 
to knightly monarchs of the plains. 

And so by the time movies made their debut, 
this fictional cowboy was a perfectly natural 
ham for the camera. The cowboy and the 
camera —here was one marriage that never 
faltered in Hollywood. It is still a sure thing 
at the box office. 

But in the more than half century this cowboy 
has paraded on the screen, the interpretation 
of what he was like has dramatically changed. 
The evolution is startling. He has changed 
because the public’s image of western heroes 
has changed. 

Thus if a Ken Maynard were to repeat today 


The stereotype Hollywood cowboy trio (left) 
consisted of an immaculate hero, a cantankerous old 
sidekick and ‘‘the kid.” This trio featured Wild Bill 
Elliot, Gabby Hays and a young John Ireland. 





the roles he portrayed thirty years ago he would 
be laughed blushing off the screen. Maynard’s 
style would no longer be acceptable —a hero 
riding a white horse, impeccably dressed, shy 
around women, and extremely clean. He rarely 
lost his hat in a fist fight, and he definitely 
never lost in an encounter. 

Conversely, William S. Hart, whose long 
face, stern eyes and taciturn attitude projected 
a masculine quality that would have been too 
old-fashioned for the audience of Maynard. 

Then there was Tom Mix, the epitome of the 
movie cowboy, unblushingly a showman, and 
who once was a real cowhand. With classy 
showmanship Mix offered startling stunts, 
blazing two guns, and a fierce tenacity to uphold 
a mythical western morality code. And with Mix, 
the cowboy’s horse came into his own. Tony 
was a Star alongside of Tom, and smarter than 
any of the cast except Mix and the heroine. 

If Tom should become romantically soft and 
move a bit too close to the heroine, you would 
get no odds on a bet from millions of Mix fans 
that Tony wouldn’t nudge his way between the 
swooning humans and whisk Tom out of her 
clutches and ride away toward new adventures. 

After Mix set the style, a bulging gallery 
of movie cowboys carried the legend’s banner for 
twenty-odd more years. These were the so-called 
B western stars, representing westerns made 
in three to seven days. 

Most of these stars developed their own styles, 
hoping to click with audiences. These included 








the singing, yodeling types (Gene Autry and Roy 
Rogers), some who wielded whips (Lash LaRue 
and Whip Wilson) and those who wore masks 
(Lone Ranger and Zorro). 

While these westerns cannot be credited with 
any historical resemblance to American western 
riders they do represent a nostalgic chapter 
in American cinematic taste. They provided 
western entertainment, Saturday afternoon thrills 
to millions of American boys, and a misguided 
idea of America’s true heritage in the West. 

From the larger studios, however, came more 
sophisticated movie cowboys. The style of these 
actors and the plots basically stem from The 
Virginian. The format of the novel with its hero, 
the Virginian, cattle rustler Trampas, the young 
school marm (that’s right, from the East) and 
Steve, a restless and frustrated youth who goes 
wrong. All of these players are part of the town 
of Medicine Bow and they have served 
to saturation a fashion for westerns. Wister is 
credited with saving the cowhand from oblivion. 

The description of the hero by Wister 
is interesting, and just about anyone can 
probably remember the popular movie version. 
The Virginian does not come to life as a flesh- 
and-blood human. Instead, he appears with 
serene virility — calm, honest, sure of himself, 
and quite obviously deadly. Wister tells his story 
in the first person and when he introduces the 
hero to his readers the impression is immediate 
that the Virginian is no ordinary cowhand. 

“Then for the first time I noticed a man who 


Gene Autry (below), the singing cowboy, enjoyed 
a long and lucrative career. His palomino, Champion, 
was nearly as popular. 


The epitome of the early Hollywood buckaroo was 
Ken Maynard (right). His films were characterized 
by plenty of action and trick riding. 





sat on the high gate of the corral, looking on. For 
now he climbed down with the undulations 

of a tiger, smooth and easy as if his muscles 
flowed beneath his skin.” 

The Virginian is unique, a western hero 
of distinct individuality, strength and morality. 
Wister never falters in characterizing him with 
a charm that turns out to build a classic 
westerner. The Virginian wears fringed leather 
chaparajos, flannel shirt, knotted scarf. He packs 
a gun and wears a broad brim hat that sets off 
a beautiful face. He never loses his temper and 
his voice is soft and gentle. Whatever he does, he 
does with all his might. He’s also a philosopher 
and woman is sacred: ‘‘Never speak ill of any 
woman,” says the Virginian. 

In exploiting this particular charm, Wister sets 
him off distinctly from the easterner. ‘For in the 
West,” says the Virginian, “whatever you do you 
must do well. In the East you can be middling 
and get along, but in the West, if you claim 
to be quick with a gun, you must be quick.” 

The fictional Virginian found no better movie 
counterpart than the late Gary Cooper, who 
played the Virginian, his first talkie, in 1929. 

It is a good western with Cooper portraying 
perfectly the strong, silent countenance of 
Wister’s hero. Present criticism would label the 
film melodramatic. But when Cooper says, 
‘‘When you call me that, smile,” the effect is not 
melodramatic and the line set the film scene 

in the barroom as Wister imagined it when 

he wrote: 
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Alan Ladd seldom made western films. 


However, his portrayal of Shane remains a classic. 


Gary Cooper was the ideal western hero: strong, 
silent and very believable. Montana born, Cooper was 
one of the few movie cowboys who could look 
comfortable on horseback. He was also one of the 
very few to learn the craft of acting. 





“Yes, the voice was gentle. But in my ears 
it seemed as if somewhere the bell of death was 
ringing; and silence, like a stroke, fell on the 
large room.” 

No other movie cowboy, not even John Wayne, 
could have said the oft-quoted line like Cooper. 
Only his saying it would have made the audience 
believe he darn well meant it. All of the late 
Cooper westerns found him at his best during his 
vast film career. Never gawdy and never 
participating in histrionics, Cooper actually did 
much to bring the western “‘out of the woodshed 
and into the parlor.” Deliberate, laconic, soft- 
spoken, Cooper, like William S. Hart, was 
as popular throughout Europe as he was in the 
United States. The same stereotyping holds true 
for John Wayne who, like Cooper, was an 
archetype of the western hero in the 1940’s and 
1950’s. While critics delight in tossing Wayne 
about like a beach ball, he is more attuned 
to what audiences will pay to see than critics 
appear ready to admit. Every bit of dialogue and 
every bit of stuntwork is designed to show 
Wayne as the audience wants him to portray. 
Tough. After he has knocked a character 
unconscious the lady excitedly exclaims —‘You! 
You struck that man!’ Wayne answers calmly, 
‘Yes, Ma’am, just as hard as I could.” 

Fights are also an important piece of movie 
business Wayne plays to the limit. When he 
socks somebody they don’t just fall down. They 
have to fling themselves back about ten feet 
as if they were hit by a battering ram. 

For the comparatively smaller actor, assuming 
a similar posture is disastrous. Alan Ladd was 
one small actor and the film was Shane, often 
hailed as one of the half dozen best westerns 
ever filmed. 

Neither Cooper nor Wayne could have 


ap 


contributed that touch of the esthetic that 
characterizes Ladd’s portrayal of Shane. The late 
drama critic, Robert Warshow, labeled Ladd 
as ‘a piece of sculpture...unworldly and yet 
not innocent.” 
Ladd is focused on the screen without exact 
definition. But stoic he is. One is not sure 
if he is sinister or godly. He is both, of course, 
and the plot of Shane forces him to operate 
on both levels. It made Shane a fine production 
and gave Alan Ladd his best film performance. 
Film heroes emerge out of the deep soil of the 
West, and even Americans come away believing 
what they have seen and been told in a darkened 
theater. A meaty example is Billy the Kid, 
portrayed by a number of stars in no less than 
thirty films that purport to recall his life story. 
No film has offered even a hint that Billy the Kid 
was a psychopathic killer; presenting him in hero 
garb began as far back as 1931. The version 
filmed in that year is particularly interesting 
and starred Johnny Mack Brown, dressed in we 
black, with fringe on his sleeves. In a scene after gr 
he has gunned down one of the reputed twenty- ae 
one, a woman confronts him and says, “You eS 
never killed a man that didn’t need killin’,? and aye 
you’ve made America a better place to live in.” 


One would have almost expected house lights __ Pp S 
to come on and a moment of silence to prevail ie 
in memory of that poor maligned kid. B | 


Billy isn’t the only westerner to find 
a sympathetic audience in a dark theater. Wyatt Bee 
Earp is considered a hero although Hollywood 
never mentions his red-light district interests 
in Dodge City, or protection payments he a 
received from local merchants, or the more ee 
involved aspects of the Earp fight with the ae 
Clantons of the OK Corral in Tombstone. Pi 

None of this, for example, is mentioned tae; 


~ Py é 


in an otherwise excellent film about Earp called 
My Darling Clementine. The film emerged under 
the able direction of John Ford and an excellent 
portrayal by Henry Fonda. What’s more, 
authenticity is evident in the bowler hats, 
handlebar moustaches, sawdust saloon floors, oil 
lamps and simple, accurate costumes. But Fonda 
is a Hollywood Earp hero, and Doc Holiday’s 
role is not based on actual fact. 

The writer’s favorite example of Hollywood’s 
hoodwinking of history is a film called Black 
Bart. A California bandit, Black Bart, wore 
a flour sack mask, toted a shotgun (reputedly 
never loaded) and raided Wells Fargo coaches 
in the Sacramento region in the 1870's. Rarely 
was he seen riding a horse. After each holdup 
Black Bart would leave a bit of homespun poetry 
in the emptied strongboxes. To Wells Fargo 
he wrote: 

“I’ve labored long and hard for bread, 

For honor and for riches, 
But on my corns too long you've tread, 
You fine haired sons of bitches.” 

Bart was the most fascinating of gentlemen 
robbers the West had produced. An unassuming 
and timid little man, he led a lengthy double life 
as a highway agent on the California gold trails 
and, when in San Francisco with his Prince 
Albert coat and derby hat, ostensibly a mining 
engineer. But he had a sense of humor and when 
mockingly asked forgiveness for stealing Wells 
Fargo gold, he expressed himself... 

“So blame me not for what I've done, 

I don’t deserve your curses, 
And if for any cause I’m hung, 
Let it be for my verses.” 

Hollywood had a fascinating and humorous 
story in Black Bart, the poet laureate. But when 
brought to the screen in color, he was completely 
draped in black clothing and a black mask and 
was riding a stunning black horse. For a touch 
of romance, studio writers casually threw in the 
sultry Lola Montez. No mention was made 
of the wispy man and his poetic mockery. 

Or his eight-year harassment of Wells Fargo and 
his eventual arrest and his completely mysterious 
disappearance after his release. Only the name 
Black Bart was adopted to a Hollywood scenario 
which was used time and time again. 

Still, a number of excellent westerns have 
emerged from Hollywood — productions such as 
Covered Wagon, The Iron Horse, Red River, The 
Gunfighter, The Searchers, and a dozen others 
are America’s best contribution to world cinema. 
And if the world audience believes it is seeing 
the ‘‘true” American western rider, this only 
proves the legend is not only stronger than the 
man, but stronger than history itself. The real 
rider of the West will probably never emerge 
as he actually was. 

A small bar once existed near Columbia 
Studios and became a hangout for B western 
stars. On one large backwall were dozens 
of photos of movie cowboys. In the center of this 


Hollywood flange was a Huffman photo of a 
cattle tender, a Wyoming cowpuncher. He wore 
a simple hat, no gun, and a pair of suspenders 
held up his pants. He looked as if he knew 
no other world existed than his immediate range. 
Someone had drawn a balloon from his 
mouth. Written inside: 
‘Me? A hero?” 0 


John Wayne, Superstar. 
The only movie cowboy 
whose popularity has 
outlasted his films. 
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By Don Bowers, Editor 


PHOTOS BY JIM REINHELLER 


| probably should not write this story since 
| really don’t know much about the subject; but, 
as | found out, not many others do either. Much 
speculation, not much real information. 

As we drove around the state taking pictures 
of the city initials seen here we quizzed every 
oldtimer we could find. 

When was the initial built? Who built it? And 
who maintains it? We found that while answers 
to our first two questions were vague almost 
everyone knew that in most cases local high 
school students do the annual painting job. 

The first initial in the state, the big N north 


of the Reno campus, was built around the turn of 


the century when football fever was beginning to 
spread. It was probably a tribute to the Nevada 
team and a sort of a challenge to the opposition. 
Then, apparently, smaller towns picked up the 
idea and gradually those large letters were dotting 


many hillsides. One article | tracked down came 
out of the Elko Daily Free Press and it described 
how the E there was built in 1916, now maintained 
by the Jaycees. 

Some people told me the initials were there to 
guide the planes appearing in the skies in the 
early twenties. | doubt that. The planes were 
guided instead, | think, by north-pointing arrows 
which you can spot on barntops and similar 
large buildings. 

Checking around a bit, | found that 
geographically, big initials turn up in Utah, 
Arizona, a few in California and perhaps Colorado. 
So whatever else they are, they are a strictly 
western phenomenon. 

| urge you, if you know more about the mystery, 
to drop us a note. We will print any letters 
received in some future issue. 
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illingness to receive the bit is such an impor- 

tant point that a horse which refuses it is 
worthless.” That bit of common-sense writing might 
well have been the statement of an old-time Nevada 
buckaroo but it was in fact written by Xenophon the 
Greek historian, soldier and horseman, more than two 
thousand years ago. 

That ancient hippophile went on to describe bridle 
bits then known but, more importantly, he explained 
their proper use and the things to avoid in order to pre- 
vent the horse’s refusal of a bit. Besides selection of a 
bit suited to any particular horse, Xenophon stressed 
the importance of a light hand at the other end of the 
bridle reins. A study of ancient bits makes clear the 
need for a light, practiced hand and that study has gone 
on among horsemen during the many centuries before 
and since the times of Xenophon. That study, too, has 
taught horsemen to match bridle bits to horses, to their 
riders and to the sort of horsemanship to be performed 
whether it be cavalry tactics, handling livestock, racing 
or sports. Out of the study has come an understanding 
of the variations that have evolved in those fields of 
horsemanship. 

It is simple to observe the difference between the bits 
needed by riders whose communication with their 
horses must be the lightest touch of the reins while 


their hands are occupied with weapons, lariats or polo 
mallets, and those of riders who “ride the bits” of horses 
ridden on race tracks or fox hunts. That difference, 
broadly, is the difference between curb bits and snaf- 
fles or light port bits. 

In Europe two schools or systems of bitting evolved 
out of those two general fields of horsemanship and the 
two systems came to America with colonial settlers. 
Colonists from Britain and the north of Europe, where 
horses were both ridden and driven but seldom used 
for livestock herding, brought snaffles and light port 
bits suited to the two-handed system of bridle training. 
These two-hand bridles went west with English and 
French settlers and finally became standard equipment 
of stockmen east of the Rocky Mountains. Snaffle bits 
remained regular tools for training colts and port bits 
of light frame became the stockmen’s “grazing bits.” 

Conquerors, explorers and colonists from Spain and 
Portugal brought curb-bitted bridles to the New World. 
At home they had seldom hitched horses to vehicles 
other than coaches in cities. Oxen pulled carts and 
plows. For centuries saddle horses had been ridden to 
war, to the hunt and on the livestock ranges of Iberia 
and along the north coast of Africa. Those horses of 
Barb, jennet and Andalusian strains were trained to “an- 
swer’’ the lightest touch of spur or curb-bitted rein. 


By Wallace I. Robertson 























BUCKAROO BITS 


Silver mounted 
bridle and bit 
owned by James Russell, 
father of former Nevada 
Governor Charles Russell. 
Similar bit (below) is from 
turn of century G. S. Garcia 
catalog. Price when new 
was an expensive $22.50. 


FRENO DE ESPADA 
(SPADE BIT) 


ie 


Paletilla (port) fe i ar. 
iin % 
inf a Y 


Rueda (cricket) ut ihe AGT 


Gozne (loose jaw) — 
[hinged, not welded] 


Tapaboca de cadenillas 
(chain mouth guard) 
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The Moorish invaders from Africa brought their 
horses, saddlery and riding methods into Iberia in the 
eighth century and, before they were expelled in 1492, 
their system and equipment became the standard meth- 
ods and outfits of Spanish cavalrymen and stockmen. 
The Moro-Spanish system went to the Americas where 
it became the foundation of several regional and na- 
tional variations during four centuries of Spanish rule 
in the New World. 

One of the regional variations of the old Moro- 
Spanish system was the California style of outfit and 
the method of riding and roping which were developed 
in the peculiar environment of northwestern Mexico and 
the Californias. Old-Country patterns of bridles and 
spurs suited the needs of that environment and the an- 
cient designs of bits that would come to be called “ring 
bits,” “spade bits,” “U.S. bits” and ‘“half-breeds,” were 
retained by Sonoran and Californian jinetes and va- 
queros after Mexico won her independence from Spain 
and, in repudiation of traditional Spanish customs, be- 
gan to develop her own charro styles. 

Ring-bit designs came to California from Mexico and 
South America. Both the ring-curbed Mexican bit (el 
freno mexicano con barbada de argolla) and the ring- 
curbed bit of Chilean pattern (el freno chileno) were 
of ancient Arabic designs introduced into Spain by the 
Moors centuries before Columbus sailed west. 

The fresno de ufia, called ‘‘spade bit” by modern An- 

Va glos, likewise was an ancient piece whose sides with 
Espadai(eneae) crescent-shaped Arabic patterns would become known 
\ to those Anglos as the ‘Santa Barbara’’ pattern a cen- 

tury and a half after it first came to Alta California. 
(i? The bocado (mouthpiece) de ufia became el bocado (the 
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Alacranes (S-links) 
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mouthpiece) de espada in California. In Spanish an ufia 
is any sort of claw, hard portion of a hoof, a finger- 
nail, a toenail or other object of somewhat claw-like 
shape. It is not difficult to see the resemblance between 
the una of the mouthpiece of a freno de una and, for 
example, the una (fluke) of an old-style ship’s anchor. 

In the Californian name of freno de espada, which 
literally translates ‘‘sword bit,” it is difficult to see any 
resemblance between the ufia and a sword, either the 
weapon or the stylized symbol of spada or espada in 
one of the suits of a deck of Italian or Spanish playing 
cards. It may be that the Anglos’ ‘‘spade” and the Span- 
ish-Californians’ ‘‘espada’’ derived from border lingo as 
names for the ufa of a bridle bit. Along with the names 
of the other three suits of Spanish playing cards, Mex- 
icans and other Spanish-talking borderers transferred 
the name of the suit of espadas (swords) to equivalent 
suits of American ecards. Thus, the suit of spades of 
gringo cards became espadas. It is not hard to visualize 
similarity between the shape of an ace of spades and 
the espada of a bridle bit. 

Salamanca, a province of Spain, reputedly sent many 
of the conquistadores to the New World in the six- 
teenth century. Their skills as mounted soldiers gave 
them fame on the new frontiers where their equipment 
and riding system were adopted by other horsemen. 
Mexican charros trace their title to the ancient provin- 
cial name of the Salamancans. Their freno salmantino 
(Salamancan bit) came unaltered to the Californias from 
Spain, across the Atlantic and old Mexico. The Jesuit, 
Eusebio Kino, would have known the Salamancan bit in 
Baja California and in Pimeria (Sonora and Arizona) 
and the Franciscan, Junipero Serra, would have seen it 







































Buckaroos often carried combination bits 
(above) when riding a “string” of horses on 


bit suitable for several horses. 
These fancy head stalls (left) are 


decorated with an original Mexican peso and 
hammered silver concha. 


roundup. The changable mouthpieces made one 
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Half-breed with 
“solid jaw” welded 
mouthpiece. 








shape al 


Andalusian bit fitted 
with a copper “cricket” 
and sabores on mouthpiece. 


A popular “U.S.” bit (left) 
offered by G. S. Garcia. 
When the US. bit of the 
Civil War period became 
obsolete in 1892, the 

old bits were auctioned off 
for a few cents each. 
Western bit makers bought 
the cheap bits and dressed 
them up to give them the 
appearance of their 
Salamancan ancestor, 

el freno salamantino. 


Light, open-bottom port 

bits (right) were popular 

east of the Rockies. 

Called Shey bits” their 
owed the horse to 

feed while bridled. 

A vaquero of the Far West 

would never use such a bit. 











— 


Chilian ring bit (above) fitted 
with slobber chains to prevent the 
vice of “lipping” acquired by 
some nervous horses. 






Freno mexicano con barbada 
de argolla (right) is a half-breed 
bit fitted with a ring curb instead 
of a strap or chain. 








These hand made bits (right) with 
silver inlaid and overlaid owned by 


BUCKAROO BITS _ tich forthe working buckaroo, but 


very smart in the rodeo parade. 





in Alta California. It is quite likely that both priests 
used the freno salmantino. 

Americans may have had their first sight of Sala- 
mancan bits during their trading years in Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, and it seems quite certain that they became 
better acquainted with them during both the Texan re- 
bellion and the Mexican War. In any case, the salman- 
tino was well enough known that its pattern was chosen 
for the army of the United States during the Civil War. 
With the typical irony of fate, the ancient bit of Sala- 
manca was adapted to the needs of a young America 
and given the title of ‘U.S. bit.” Both the military adap- 
tation of the old bit and alterations of the army pattern 
became known simply as U.S. bits and the old Spanish 
name and its origin were forgotten. 

Forerunner of the Western cowman’s “half-breed” bit 
‘was el freno andaluz (the Andalusian bit), a favorite 
with riders whose hands were too heavy for the so- 
called spade bit. Mexicans sometimes called the Anda- 
lusian bit el pecho del venado (the deer’s breast) for 
the open port with no bar across the horse’s tongue. 
Like most Spanish and Mexican bits, the freno andaluz 
was fitted with sabores, the copper, roller-like pieces 
on the mouthpiece and in the port. Copper, in a horse’s 
mouth, induces salivation and keeps the mouth in good, 
sensitive condition. A moist mouth keeps a horse re- 
sponsive to its rider’s hand signals and prevents sore- 
ness which may occur in a dry mouth. 

The “half-breed” mouthpiece has been a time-tried 
pattern suited to both the “grazing bit’ and Arabic type 
of frame now called ‘Santa Barbara style.’ Probably 
more cow horses have worn half-breed bits in the West 
than all other kinds put together. Besides being accept- 
able to most horses, it was suited to the hands of most 
stock-range riders. No rider could conveniently carry 
an assortment of bits suited to all the horses in his 
“string” and the half-breed served average needs. 

In the Far West some bits with combination mouth- 
pieces were used. They were simply half-breed bits with 
interchangeable spades and ring curbs. They were 


In repudiation of traditional Spanish 
customs, Mexico began to develop 
her own charro styles of riding outfits 
and methods of horsemanship 

after the wars for independence. 

Bits, as well as other parts of the 
montura charra, developed 

national styles. 


handy to carry in chaps or saddle pocket and gave a re 
rider mouthpieces suitable for a number of horses. ; " 
In the training of colts to rein, the bozal of the hack- Ya: " 
amore served the same purpose in the Far West for * , 
which the snaffle was used east of the Rockies. Both ; 
could be used on colts with immature dentition with- "a IK 
out making the young horses “‘cold-jawed” (hard- in 
mouthed). By the snaffle system the colt could be ql Oy) 
trained while shedding his ‘‘milk teeth” and given a x . 
port bit when he had his permanent teeth. With the f’ IN 
jaquima (hackamore) a colt was ridden without a bit i (0 
until his mouth matured when the various types of buck- ‘a ts 
aroo bits of Spanish origin could be tried to see which : ( 
one best suited him and to which he showed Xeno- (e ( 
phon’s “willingness to receive the bit.” 0 i Me 
4 fo 
Wallace I. (Bob) Robertson, author of this story and no i . 
newcomer to Nevada Magazine readers passed away on 1. (a 
November 19, 1974. It is a great loss to the pursuit of Ye " 
Western lore as well as that of an interesting and vital és ©) 


man. He will be missed. 
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A noble, fierce American animal, the cougar 
has been admired, maligned and feared. 
And he has been hunted. Man, the cougar’s 
only real enemy, has prevailed and the 
big cat’s numbers have dwindled. Now the 
concerned sportsman stalks him only 
with the camera. Photographer Richard 
Jeffries pursued this animal over a period of 
weeks around the rugged Reese River 
Valley. Jeffries’ efforts yielded these strikin 
trophies, testament to this shy and | § 
beautiful native Nevadan.. 





Jealous of his territory (above), 
the cougar snarls a warning from 
his den. 

The cougar is secretive and shy 
of humans. He was always aware 
of the stalking photographer 

and when caught in open ground 
(left), he retreats to his 

rocky haunts. 
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High and safe (above), the cat 
pauses to consider his pursuer. 
Cornered in a thicket (left), 
cougar shows an agressive 
attitude for the first time. Now it 
is the photographer’s turn 

to retreat. 
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COMMENT 


by Betty Orr 


If you are the kind of family who gives 


your pet house privileges you will en- 
joy a new book just out, Quail in the 
Family by Las Vegan, William L. Plurr- 
mer, (Henry Regnery, Chicago-1974). 
We have provided sanctuary for a variety 
of animals over the years; trout, rac- 
coons, wild ducks and once a very large 
jar full of tadpoles. We were supposed 
to be watching for their front legs to 
come out. Or was it their back legs? But 
we have never been on a first-name basis 
with any quail. 

This is the tender, sensitive life story 
of a Gambel’s Quail which the Plum- 
mer’s youngest son found in the desert 
a block from their city home and within 
sight of the Las Vegas strip. The crea- 
ture was so tiny—no larger than your 
thumb, and no more than a fluff of beige 
down, the family could not believe it 
could live through the night. Father 
Plummer concocted a cigar box bed 
warmed by Christmas tree lights and 
Mrs. Plummer, after several tries, found 
the little fellow would eat a bit of cherry 


pie filling. 


Beau Peep, as he was christened, re- 
sponded favorably, went to sleep in his 
bizarre bed, and awoke chipper and re- 
freshed. From the beginning he thrived 
on the six Plummers’ love and attention; 
he grew rapidly and exhibited unusual 
intelligence. Soon he thumped about the 
house on his too-large feet. He acquired 
a kitchen roost for day-time naps, an- 
other in the dining room for serious 
nighttime sleeping. Between naps he ate 
by the fireplace or snuggled up in a chair 
by one of the Plummers. 

Even in the vast Plummer household, 
which included birds, snakes, lizards and 
iguanas, Beau Peep was special. Re- 
cently, this magazine carried Mr. Plum- 
mer’s delightful account of the desert 


friends who occupy his ‘“‘meany-olium?’ 
a sort of aman-made lizard retreat in his 
back yard. Most of the occupants were 
smuggled home by his children; any 
desert refugee was welcomed! The fam- 
ily once considered putting Peep-Sight, 
as the quail had been renamed, in the 
enclosure, but it would have meant 
evicting the lizards—and that was voted 
as not being quite fair. So Peep remained 
a house and garden quail and lived in 
happy ambiance with the Plummer fam- 
ily, never once realizing he was other 
than a regular member. 

It was George Eliot who wrote—“An- 
imals are such agreeable friends—they 
ask no questions, they pass no criti- 
cisms:’ So it was with Peep; he asked 
only for food and devotion. In return he 
warned the family of all impending 
dangers and made much and varied con- 
versation in so doing. One of his warn- 
ing words was “‘Gerp?? When he said 
this he scrunched down and made him- 
self very small and advised others to do 
likewise. Peep enjoyed the pool. Not as 
a swimmer but more as a passenger on 
someone’s chest or knee. His vocabulary 
of sounds was so large that in time, the 
Plummers used his various word signals 
in their own conversations. 

You and I know that understanding 
animal talk takes time and patience. But 
it is great to be bilingual in today’s 
shrinking world. I know a talented artist 
who truly believes her greatest accom- 
plishment is not painting but speaking 
“cat” and “dog” fluently. 

At one time the quail became very ill. 
He would not eat and his poor little 
body became wasted and limp, his feath- 
ers loose. An around-the-clock vigil was 
maintained, but the family was helpless. 
After some days, however, Peep rallied. — 
He arose, took a bit of water and food 








and soon he was his majestic self again. 

The Plummers thought Peep-Sight 
might be lonely, so they selected a soul- 
mate for him. Unlike Peep she was ex- 
tremely wild and shy, characteristics 
which she never lost, even as she ma- 
tured. Although Lady Bird was wary of 
the family, she adored Peep and tried to 
get close to him at any opportunity. For 
the beautiful little bird, he exhibited 
nothing but disdain. If she came too 
close or attempted to cuddle, he jabbed 
her with his beak. Peep simply had not 
time for his intended. Poor Lady Bird! 
At last she could no longer withstand 
Peep-Sight’s cruel rebuffs. One night she 
quietly stopped breathing. The little 
“gray ghost” gave up. 

No more mates were solicited for 
Peep. He lived out a monastic life quite 
contentedly. When he became very old 
he departed this world with his usual 
dignity and understanding. I am sure, 
however, it was more difficult for the 
Plummers to accept his demise. 

The last pages of this book are de- 
voted to an appendix dealing with the 
Gambel’s Quail, his habitat, lifestyle, 
food and calls. I find no reference to 
cherry pie filling but it certainly was big 
with Peep! He also ate seeds, bread, 
mealworms and an assortment of “peo- 
ple food’’ Plus water. However, I have 
found since that he could have gone long 
periods without water and decreased his 
body weight one-half without any real 
danger. In fact, this little desert quail 
gets most of his moisture from plants 
and actually requires less water than any 
other vertebrate. 


How did I learn this? From a great 
new book by Ruth Kirk, Desert—The 
American Southwest. Perhaps I can best 
describe this book, (published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1973) asa 
reference volume with a lot of soul! If 
you travel the deserts as we do you will 
appreciate the first sentence, “The desert 
is a fragile land?’ Years ago, coming to 
Nevada from Oregon, I could think of 
this land only as barren and hateful. I 
longed for the giant firs and dripping 
cedars of the Oregon Coast. But the des- 
ert was here, and so was I. The sunshine 
first captured my heart; then it became 
fun to “beachcomb” the desert for treas- 
ures. I learned to look for horny-toads 
or horned lizards, as Mrs. Kirk identifies 
the little reptiles. Once we were visiting 
a large pet store in Hollywood. Among 
the expensive and exotic birds and ani- 
mals I noticed a gage of horny-toads. 
“Do people really buy these?” I asked. 


The shop keeper shot me a disbeliev- 
ing glance. “Lady, I can’t keep them in 
stock!” 

It was interesting to learn that people 
living sophisticated lives sought links 
with childhood, even by means of little 
lizards. 

One of our favorite desert places is 
Death Valley. Mrs. Kirk, who lived there 
many years when her husband was a 
naturalist with the National Park Serv- 
ice makes that desert hold new meaning 
as she explains some of the strange sights 
I have always wondered about. Lone 
rocks which seemed to have rolled into 
place from nowhere, for instance: blame 
it on the wind! The great alluvial fans 
spread across the faces of so many tree- 
less mountains were formed by ancient 
mud flows which followed torrential 
downpours. 

Thank you, Ruth Kirk, for writing 
this wonderful book. It will, forever, be 
a part of our traveling gear. 


Back to lizards. I notice the new an- 
nual report of The Desert Research In- 
stitute, University of Nevada System, 
carries the findings of a current study 
involving the third or center eye of a 
lizard species found on Nevada deserts. 
Research is being conducted by Gary C. 
Packard and Mary J. Packard, Colo- 
rado State University. But when it is all 
over and done, it turns out the little rep- 
tiles can’t see anything with their lidless 
“parietal” eyes, anyway! Well, that’s the 
breaks. 

While we are meandering back in time 
there is another little Nevada book you 
will want to know about. Gold Camp 
Drifter—1906-1910, by Emmitt L. 
Arnold, (University of Nevada Press, 
1973—a Bristlecone Paperback) is a 
delightful collection of an old man’s 
memories. How easy it is for me to com- 
pare these tales with those my dad used 
to lay on me! I can’t speak for Mr. 
Arnold, but some of my Dad’s were 
whoppers. 

Both gentlemen tell a story about a 
pet bear and, strangely, both of the bears 
were famed “Blacky.” Mr. Arnold’s 
father killed a mother bear and brought 
home the cub for a pet. The cub became 
very large, and, well, just too much bear! 
Mrs. Arnold rebelled so at the ferocious 
pet that Blacky was given to a new 
owner. But as the bear was being loaded 
in a wagon, he bit off the new. owner’s 
ear. The end. 

In my Dad’s story, his father had the 
ornery bear’s smaller teeth pulled out, 
capped with gold, and thereafter used 


them to decorate a watch chain decora- 
tion. Today, I own this yuukie chain of 
teeth! Now I should think that little dis- 
play of upmanship would give my Dad a 
few points. Don’t you? 

Mr. Arnold discounts and discredits 
much of what we see on TV regarding 
“the old West?’ I am sure he is right. 
Certainly the older surviving members 
of my family were offended by TV 
scenes of women in saloons, dressed in 
men’s clothing, riding in a regular saddle 
rather than side saddle, and worse yet, 
drinking “spirits? I’m with you, Mr. 
Arnold. I'll be just as cantankerous 
when my grandchildren grow up and 
try to tell me what it was like in the “old- 
en days.’ About 1940. 

Most of the setting for Arnold’s story 
is around Goldfield after the turn of the 
century. Nevadans will especially enjoy 
the book because of the many familiar 
mining camps. We found a few hard-to- 
identify names, too. Remember “Bet-a- 
Million Gates?’ the barbed wire king, 
noted for his big spending and heavy 
gambling? Arnold sort of remembers 
him as being on hand in Rawhide during 
a big booze bust. Wonder if he was 
really there? 

He talks about living in a tent before 
he inadvertently became a partner in the 
bar visited by Gates. Maybe! I found the 
description interesting, a situation which 
I have often considered but which TV 
has chosen to ignore. 

He first notes that the new tent home 
warmed easily, but got cold just as fast. 
The. flies! The godawful flies! Nearby 
freighter corrals made manure piles 
which bred jillions more flies, which 
clung to the ridgepole and along the 
canvas. He continued that winter was a 
relief in one respect—the end of the flies! 

The book is about the right length to 
read on the plane between Reno and 
Ely, a most enjoyable traveling com- 
panion. 

Today, Mr. Arnold must be close to 
85—he has to be. But according to the 
biographical sketch in the back of the 
book: “He is presently a citrus grower, 
owner of rental properties and a ‘mod- 
est’ oil operator in McAllen, Texas.” 
Sometime in his busy, eventful life, he 
found time to get two degrees from two 
different universities, study at the Sor- 
bonne in Paris, and the National Uni- 
versity of Panama. He is a delightful 
gentleman and I am very happy to make 
his acquaintance. 

“T came along in time to see the Old 
West die}? Mr. Arnold observes. 

For me; he has made it live! D 
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Enjoy all the Winter Sports this 
Christmas in Douglas County, Ne- 
vada - on the South Shore of Lake 


Ta.ioe. Enjoy the Casino Shows 
with America’s biggest Stars. Dine 
to your heart’s content at Tahoe's 
fabulous restaurants. Dance high 
atop Stateline’s super Supper Clubs. 
Join in the special Apres-Ski fun at 
Nevada’s luxurious hotels. For the 
un-initiated - Cross Country Ski 
Classes, and there’s Ice Skating, 
too. Even a Ski Hill for the ‘'‘tini- 
est’’ Snow Bunnies! And SKI? With- 
in minutes of Douglas County you’ll 
find over two-dozen of the West’s 
finest Ski Resorts. Make this Christ- 
mas a Merry Lake Tahoe Christmas! 
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By checking “yes” 


on line 8 of your 

tax return, you will 
designate $1 ($2 on 
a joint return) to help 
finance the 1976 
Presidential Election. 


This will not reduce 
your refund or 
increase your tax. 


Internal 
Revenue 
Service 
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SEE 


ENJOY IT ALL WITH 
GRAY LINE SCENIC TOURS 


Enjoy all the beauty Nevada has to offer. But 
why drive when you can travel the easy, luxu- 
rious way with Gray Line Scenic Tours? 

With Gray Line you can take your eyes off the 
road and get away to the beauty of Lake Tahoe, 
Virginia City and Reno. Be rested when you 
arrive after a smooth ride in Gray Line’s mod- 
ern, air conditioned coaches. 


CHARTER TOURS AVAILABLE 


THE ONLY LICENSED 

SIGHT-SEEING COMPANY OPERATING 

IN THE RENO-TAHOE AREA 

Reno: 1675 Mill St., Reno, Nev. 89505 
Phone (702) 329-1147 
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Stateline, Nev. 89449 - (702) 588-6688 
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RENO, Ist & Center Streets 329-4157; Airport 329-1341; Trucks, 385 Kietzke Lane 329-1328 


CARSON CITY, City Center Motel 882-1065; Ormsby House 883-1207 E 
LAKE TAHOE, Harrah’s Hotel — Stateline 588-4911 
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BOULDER CITY 


IDEAL LOCATION 
TO LIVE 
TO PLAY 
TO WORK 


TO ESTABLISH 
A BUSINESS 


TO RETIRE 


At the door of Lake Mead 
National Recreation Area 
23 miles SE of Las Vegas 
7 miles from Hoover Dam 
4 miles from Lake Mead 


CONTACT CITY MANAGER 
BOULDER CITY 
NEVADA 89005 
(702-293-3161) 


Home of Hoover Dam 


and Lake Mead 
Photo by Ed Scovill 


'WESTERN BUSINESS NEWS! 
P.O. Box 15477 
Las Vegas, Nv. 89114 


Gentlemen: 


Please send us Twelve Monthly editions of Western Business 
News. Enclosed is our check for ‘10° to cover costs. 


It’s Important to youto..... 


in BUSINESS & INDUSTRY - NOW!! 
and in the ensuing Weeks - Months & Years. 


WESTERN 
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(Please Print or Type) 


OPINIONS INFORMATION ARTICLES 
* IMPORTANT BUSINESS NEWS *& PREDICTIONS 
* DINING & RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 
* MANY OTHER OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


BE SURE TO SEND US YOUR NEWS RELEASES 
(&Photos) FOR FREE INSERTION IN OUR P.S. SUBSCRIBERS are invited to take advantage 


BUSINESS NEWS & NOTES COLUMN of our FREE LAS VEGAS Hotel. & Show 


Reservation Service. 
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The staff of Nevada Magazine 
would like to introduce 

the business people represented 
on this page. 

Write or visit them and say hello. 







Nevada’s 
all time best 
selling 
history book. 
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Mining Camps 
by 
Stanley W. Paher 


492 pages, 705 illus., 
historic and modern 
Large format. What else 
needs to be said? 


$15 
Order your autographed copy 
directly from the author: 


Stanley W. Paher 
Box 15444 
Las Vegas, NV. 89114 


Nevadans add sales tax 





Historical 
Events of Nevada 
in Silver 


First Issue — A Beautiful 
1 TROY OUNCE MEDALLION 
of .999 Fine Silver 


13.50 each 
+ .50 
Postage 
Nevada 
Residents 
Add 3% 
Tax 





Commemorating the 
WORLD LIGHTWEIGHT 
CHAMPIONSHIP FIGHT 
of NELSON-GANS Sept. 3, 1906 
at Goldfield, Nevada 


Limited Edition 


THE GOLDFIELD MINT 
P. O. Box 803 
Goldfield, Nevada 89013 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL NEW 
RESORT FACILITY IN NORTHERN 
NEW MEXICO 


STONE LAKE 
LODGE 


““SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE” A a 


"FABULOUS TROUT FISHING 


ON THE JICARILLA APACHE INDIAN 
RESERVATION 






WARM HOSPITALITY 


Luxurious Rooms « All Have Wood Burning 
Fireplaces * Cocktail Lounge * Dining Room 
¢ 750,000 Acres of America's Finest Big- 
Game Hunting Country « ‘Worth Waiting 
For’’ Guided Hunts for Boone & Crockett 
Mule Deer, Trophy Elk, Bear & Turkey » 
Camping, Hiking, Boating * Historical Indian 
Ruins « Lots of Natural Scenery « Eight Miles 
from Heron Dam, Twelve Miles from El Vado 
Dam, Forty Miles from Navajo Dam and the 
Famous San Juan and Navajo Rivers. 


WRITE CALL 
P.O. Box 147 Weekdays til 5 P.M. 
Dulce, N. M. (505) 759-3348 


MOTEL 


One Block East of 
We57395 on U.S. 50 
Downtown Carson City. 


Wolor TV 
Individual Air Conditioning 
and Heating 
Queen and King Sized Beds 
Singles to Families 
1 Block to Restaurants 
5 Blocks to Major Casinos 


For Reservations call 
702-882-0838 


BANKAMERICARD e MASTERCHARGE 


Your hosts 
Richard and Nancy 
Fleckenstein 
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THE LIBERTY BELL 
World’s First Slot Machine 


Best darn food in Nevada 
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Fey Bros. Props. 








o be a kid again. To lea 


gainst the trunk of a good old tree 
and feel the rich black dirt between __ 
your fingers. But kids grow up and so 
do trees. It’s life renewing itself. You 
can bring joy to your little corner 
of the world by planting a tree for 
tomorrow, 





FREE How to Plant a Tree Booklet 
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CITY STATE | 
Mail to TREES » ARBOR LODGE 100 
Nebraska City, Nebr. 68410 
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296 Pages 


Names such as Burning Moscow, Bloody Run, 
Lucky Hobo, and Lousetown Road pique the 
imagination, and unlocking the riddle of why 
these Nevada sites were so named is no small 
task. 

For this first definitive work ori the origin of 
Nevada place names, author Helen Carlson 
spent most of fourteen years poring through 
historical accounts, archives, county records, 
and newspaper files in an effort to recall the 
name giver and that historical incident which 
inspired such names. 

Nevada Place Names, the product of her 
research, is a fascinating mixture of historical 
fact spiced with folklore and, sometimes, com- 
plete mystery. 

The Indians, perhaps, began the process with 
such names as Jarbidge, after a mythical devil 





A GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
by Helen S. Carlson 


Order from your local bookstore or from the 
UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA PRESS @ RENO, NV e@ 89507 


$15.00 


giant who roamed the canyons and fed upon 
Indians, and Pahrump, for a spring flowing 
from a rock. The mountain men and explorers 
contributed Carson River honoring scout Kit 
Carson, and Pyramid Lake, after a huge rock 
resembling the pyramid of Cheops. Early col- 
onists tagged Susans Bluff as the site where a 
girl leaped to her death after her family had 
been killed by Indians, and railroaders laying 
tracks to bridge the continent loved short 
names with an echo reminiscent of pounding 
sledgehammers, hence Reno, Elko, Bango, 
Jungo. 

The sources of names can be amusing or 
tragic, whimsical or practical; but in any case, 
the reader will find Nevada Place Names good 
reading as well as an invaluable reference 
tool. 
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The most historically significant magazine 
ever published in Nevada 
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...is now available in limited quantities while they last at ONLY $2.00. 


Nowhere else can be found so much information in 68 pages featuring so many 
of Nevada’s outstanding writers including Walter Van Tilburg Clark and Byrd 
Sawyer. 


Articles include reproductions of President Lincoln’s proclamation of Nevada 
Statehood, Early Maps of Nevada, the 1850 journal of Mary Frink which tells 
the tale of Humboldt River migrations in that period, magnificent water colors 
by Captain Simpson — the earliest-known color views of Nevada, a spread of 
photos of all Nevada governors from Blasdel through Sawyer — and much, 
much more. 


When our current supply is gone the Centennial issue will never again 
be published. 


Just mark your $2.00 check “Centennial Issue” and mail to NEVADA Magazine, 
Carson City, Nv. 89701. We'll send your copy promptly. 
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